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single king with an empty exchequer to provide means, we have now all the highest officers of State and Law, with the full support of both houses of Parliament, of the Press, and of the people, recognizing the paramount importance of the work, and seriously bent on getting it done. We may fairly hope, therefore, that in the course of another generation or two the obstructions will be withdrawn or over-ridden, and the work accomplished. Whenever that shall be, the credit will of course go to the man who happens to be most conspicuous among those who are in the field when it is won. But when its history is written, there will remain on record a remarkable testimony to the value of this early contribution of Bacon's to the cause. For when, on the 9th of March, 1826, the late Sir Robert Peel, then Home Secretary, moved for leave to bring in his bill for the consolidation of the laws relating to theft, he asked permission to use this very paper for the preface of his speech, as comprising in a short compass every argument that could be cited in favor of the measure he proposed to introduce, and satisfactorily confuting every objection that could be brought against it. " The lapse of two hundred and fifty years has increased," he said, " the necessity of the measure which Lord Bacon then proposed, but it has produced no argument in favor of the principle, no objection adverse to it, which he did not anticipate."
We left Sir Edward Coke at the beginning of the Long Vacation, temporarily suspended from the exercise of his office of Chief Justice, and ordered to review his Reports, to correct anything in them that he might find requiring correction, and to communicate the result privately to the King.
A few days before the beginning of the next term, the King directed the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney General to call upon him for an account of what he had done. On the 2d of October he appeared beforehonest suitor that seeketh but to ob-
